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AMONG OURSELVES 


THE LicuortaANn has subscribers on every continent of the 
globe and in 22 countries. Some of the most enthusiastic letters 
we receive are from distant lands, where THE LicuortaAn makes 
far reaching rounds among English speaking settlers. 
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“How a prospective reader in the South Sea Islands became a 
subscriber to THE LicuorIAN” might be the title of a long story. 
The person heard of THE LicuortIANn and wrote to a Publishing 
Company in England beseeching information. The publisher for- 
warded the letter to us immediately, and it reached us, after pass- 
ing almost completely around the globe, almost four months after 
it was sent. More than a month was required for our communica- 
tion to reach the south Seas, and yet another for the answer to 
return. When it returned, it was with an order for a three year 
subscription. Thus after six months of endeavor, the new reader 
finally assured himself that he would receive THE LicuorIANn. 
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Fearing lest they might miss a copy, certain subscribers have 
recently sent in advance checks, or requests for information as to 
when their subscription would run out. Which gives us an idea 
of a hypothetical editor’s paradise: a place where all subscriptions 
are renewed in advance and duns and notices are unnecessary. 
However, in this matter-of-fact world, we believe we should be 


happy if a fair proportion of renewals followed our announce- 
ments of expiration. 


oh. 
To one and all of its readers, in Europe, Asia, Africa, Austra- 
lia and America, THE LicuortAn broadcasts with this issue: 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





Please notify us promptly of change of address 
**Change of address cards’’ given free at your post office 
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Thy Kingdom Come 


Thy Kingdom come! sweet dream of prayer 
That flows from weary souls to Thee, 

While Hope’s clear light in vision fair 
Unfolds Thy vast Eternity. 


Thy Kingdom come! where tears are dried, 
And dark-robed Sorrow reigns no more— 
Where Love’s bright stream in shimmering tide 

Bears outward from a boundless shore. 


Thy Kingdom come! where dear ones rest, 
And golden music thrills along 

The glorious anthem of the Blest, 
In mighty thunder-roll of song. 


Thy Kingdom come! and speed the day 
When Thou shalt rule in every heart, 
And each responsive to Thy sway 
Shall be in truth Thy counterpart. 


Thy Kingdom come! Oh blessed hour 

Whose fulness brings Thee to Thine own— 
And sin with all its vaunted power 

Shall lie in dust before Thy Throne! 


—Bro. Reginald C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


NEW YEAR PLANS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


The young people were seeing the old year out and the new year in. 
Just an innocent and inexpensive little party in St. Mary’s club rooms 
— innocent, because they were decent Catholics in practise as well as 
in theory ; — inexpensive, because, well, you know why. Father Casey 
had dropped in for a few minutes to make sure all were happy — and 
behaving themselves. 

“Here’s hoping 1934 will bring us better things than 1933,” Gerald 
Dambach orated as he speared himself a fat wiener out of the steaming 
kettle. 

“Better things? What do you mean by better things?” the priest 
inquired. 

“Wazzat, Fadah?” Gerald asked with his mouth full of sandwich. 
He had heard well enough but was sparring for time. 

“T say what do you want the new year to bring you?” 

“Oh, all kinds of good things.” 

“Be explicit.” 

“Father Casey, my wishes for the new year,’ — Gerald had dis- 
posed of his “hot dog” and was now ready for his share (to say the 
very least) in the general conversation. “My wishes for the new year 
are adequately and eloquently enumerated in a verse in my Aunt Susie’s 
old autograph album: ‘Darling Sue, I wish you health, I wish you 
wealth, I wish you friends galore, I wish you heaven after death, what 
can I wish you more? (signed) Yours in undying affection, May 1, 
1884, Arabella.’ It is irrelevant to our story that Arabella had a per- 
manent falling out with my aunt the very next day and wished she'd 
choke.” 


“But your own wish for the new year, Jerry, that is what we want 
to know.” 


“What Arabella wished Aunt Sue, that is what I wish me — all but 
the choking.” 

“Hold on there, Jerry. Don’t hog it all. Leave something for the 
rest of us to wish,” Stephen Tighe expostulated. (Gerald looked 


relieved at the end of the sentence; in the beginning he thought Tighe 
was referring to the wieners.) 
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“Right-O, Steve. I'll be moderate. I simply wish for a modest 
million dollars.” 

“When you get your million, you will make over a few thousand to 
me, won’t you, Gerald,” Delizia Hogan pleaded. Her wish was that 
Gerald should not get so deeply interested in wishing as to forget about 
Delizia. 

“T will not!” It looked like a slam for poor Delizia until Gerald 
gallantly added: ‘“Can’t you go and wish your own million? Then we 
will have two.” 

“Oh, that gives me an idea!”” Gaby Flanders was broadcasting now. 
“Listen, folks. We'll all tell what we wish from the new year. It must 
be something within the limits of reasonable possibility. You know 
what I mean, something that can come true, that can happen. Now 
everybody keep silent and think hard for two minutes.” 

Ten seconds passed, and Stephen and Gerald spoke up at once. 

Stephen said: “I wish — Fanny Blessing would stop making sheeps- 
eyes at me.” 

Gerald said: “I wish— Gabriella Flanders didn’t have a snub 
nose.” 

“Shut up!” Gaby stamped an imperious foot. “You imagine you 
are wits, don’t you? Well, you are only half right. Hold your tongues 
and give people that have brains a chance to think.” For a little while 
she kept her eyes on her wrist watch (which had stopped an hour ago), 
then she called: “Time!” 

Before she could get any further, Richard Ranaghan spoke up: 
“All right, Miss Flanders, you started this thing. Lead the way now, 
and tell us your wish.” 

“Oh, dear —” 

“Meaning me?” Gerald interrupted. 

“No, not meaning you! I have been so busy directing, I have not 
had time to think.” 

“But surely you wish for something. Speak up. What is it?” 

Gaby remembered how ardently she wished she could get a natural 
tan like Ann Wigglesworth instead of such a ridiculous crop of freckles 
and blisters — but she did not say that; she said: “I wish my old job 
back, with a raise in pay and a six weeks vacation.” 

Delizia Hogan had only one wish in the world. That was Gerald 
Dambach. She said she wished for a trip to Europe. Ann, who was 
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wishing and praying the new year would bring about an adjustment so 
that she could at last go to the convent, told the company she wished 
for an otter-fur coat. 

And so they went on, as many good people are wont to do, pretend- 
ing to be eager for things they cared little about and hiding the real 
wishes of their hearts — until they came to Father Casey. He said: 
“T wish you young people would have a little sense.” 

“T used to have a great deal,” Gerald assured him; “but what could 
you expect of me now, running with a bunch like this!” 

“Keep quiet, Jerry. Father wants to tell us something.” 

“T want to tell you to quit making foolish wishes and to face facts. 
New Year’s Day is the time to look forward to what the new year is 
likely to bring and prepare to meet it like a man and a Christian.” 

“What do you think it will bring, Father?” 

“What do you think? I cannot do all your thinking for you.” 

“Maybe it will bring a war,” Elmer Hookway ventured. 

“Maybe it will bring Prince Charming, whom I have been looking 
for so long,” said Gabriella. 

“Maybe it will bring a rise in the price of cosmetics; and then what 
will become of Gaby’s complexion?” This was Richard’s suggestion. 

“None of you seems to remember,” the priest reminded them, “that 
maybe the new year will bring death.” 

“Oh, Father Casey!” Fanny and Delizia expostulated with one 
voice. 

Even Gerald Dambach felt constrained to express his disapproval. 
“Ah, Father, why bring that up — on New Year’s Eve!” 

“Isn't it true, Jerry? Isn’t death one of the things the new year may 
bring?” 

“Of course we have to die some time,” he conceded. 

“Eventually, why not now?” Gaby quoted. 

“Since you should prepare yourself for the events the future may 
bring, and since death is surely one of these events, it follows that there 
is nothing in the whole wide world so important for you as preparing 
to meet death.” 

“I try my level best never to think of death,” Fanny declared. 

“What would you call an architect, who came to draw plans for the 
remodelling of your house, if he neglected to bring a foot rule?” 

“Stupid.” 
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“That is just what you are when you attempt to plan the future 
without remembering death.” 

“Why is that, Father?” 

“Because the thought of death is your foot rule for measuring the 
relative importance of your actions. If you remember death, you will 
appraise your actions at their true value; if you forget death, you will 
give them a wildly distorted value.” 

“For instance, Father?” Richard was interested. 

“No, no, Dick. This is my class; you are one of the pupils. You 
must give us an instance.” 

“Well — let me see,” Richard pondered. “Oh, yes. A wild party. 
If I never had to die, it would look like great sport. But if I knew I 
must die tomorrow, it would be absolute asininity.” 


“And the latter judgment is the correct one, because it comes from 
applying your foot rule. Bernard Raab, you give us an instance.” 

Bernard had sensed this coming. He was prepared. “By a crooked 
deal, I could make a big killing in real estate and from that time for- 
ward live in luxury on the income from my fortune. That would look 
like a rare opportunity. But if I knew I would die the very day the 
deal was closed, I would see that it was sheer folly.” 

“Now, Harriet.” 

“Suppose I am madly in love with a divorced man. Sleeping or 
waking, I just cannot think of anything but him. The only road to 
happiness would seem to be to marry him. But if I knew I was to die 
on the day set for the wedding, I should see it was the very thing to 
make me eternally unhappy.” 

“Perfect!” Father Casey enthused. “Let the three of you go to 
the head of the class. You have given us extraordinary cases; but the 
same foot rule is the measure of even common, everyday actions. To 
get up early and go to Mass, to renew your good intention frequently, 
to breathe a short, fervent prayer every time the clock strikes; these 
seem trifling things, but measured by the thought of death they eclipse 
in importance a bankers’ council or a conference of super-industrialists. 
To get back at one that snubbed you, to enjoy sniping at your rival’s 
reputation, to manipulate the conversation so as to advertise your own 
achievements; all this seems harmless enough until measured by the 
certainty of death.” 

“°S, fact,” said Gaby, “if I knew I must die tomorrow, I wouldn’t 
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feel so sore over Fanny Blessig’s beating me at tennis. It just wouldn’t 
mean a thing.” 

“This New Year Eve party is getting too funereal.” Elmer Hook- 
way was restless. “We are not sentenced to be shot at sunrise. If we 
were sure of dying tomorrow, it would be time enough to take these 
matters so all-fired serious.” 

The prudent line of conduct if we must die tomorrow is clear; for 
the self-same reason it is the prudent line of conduct if we must die at 
all. Since we may die within the space of some days and must die at 
least within the space of some years, the only commonsense thing to do 
is to evaluate and plan our actions with an eye to our certain death. For 
we can die but once, and our eternity will depend on how we die.” 

“But why throw a wet blanket over all the joys of life? Surely the 
good Lord does not demand that.” 

“On the contrary, the Lord wants His children to be cheerful and 
lighthearted. And none is more so than cloistered monks and nuns 
whose daily meditation is death.” 

“How they can keep gazing at imaginary coffins and keep cheerful 
is beyond me.” 

“Because their lives are so free from worry,” the priest explained. 

“Worry! Where is the connection between the thought of death 
and freedom from worry?” 

“The connection is as clear as the nose on your face. What do we 
worry about? About our health, our job, our debts, our blunders, our 
rivals, our reputation, our money. The remembrance of death shows 
that these things are too insignificant to justify even a moment’s worry.” 

“So they are cheeerful because they have no worry.” 


“Yes, and because they are tickled to get out of jail and go home. 
This world is a prison. Our true home is heaven. Death is the golden 
key that unlocks our prison doors and allows us to join our loved ones 
in the eternal fatherland.” 

“That may be all very well for these holy guys, but the thought of 
death won’t stir up any cheer in the poor devil in mortal sin.” 

“Tt should not give him any cheer. Nothing should give him cheer. 
If the thought of death would follow him like a sleuth, torture him 
with fears by day and dreams by night, smother every joy, embitter 
every pleasure, destroy every friendship, — the thought of death would 
prove his greatest blessing. For nobody remains in mortal sin unless he 
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wants to. And that man is his own most cruel enemy who wants to 
remain in mortal sin, a rebel against his Maker, a slave of the demon, 
a blot on the fair face of God’s creation, a festering sore in redeemed 
humanity. He, of all men, needs the spur of the thought of death to 
force him to rise without delay out of his unhappy state. Wishing you 
all a Happy New Year,” Father Casey added as he slipped away. 


THE VALUE OF CONFESSION 

Even the most bitter enemies of the Church have often been com- 
pelled by reason to admit the value of her institutions. Especially do 
they seem to understand the value of confession, both for the indi- 
vidual and for society. 

Thus Voltaire, the notorious deist of France, says in one of his 
articles: “There is perhaps no wiser institution in the world than 
confession. . . . It is an excellent thing, a restraint upon inveterate 
crime, a very good practice to prevent the guilty from abandoning them- 
selves to despair, and relapsing into sin; an excellent thing to influence 
hearts corrupted by hatred, to forgive, robbers to make restitution.” 
He also adds that “the enemies of the Romish Church who have opposed 
so beneficial an institution, have tken from man the greatest restraint 
that can be put upon crime.” 

Rousseau, no less irreligious in principle than Voltaire, exclaims in 
his novel, Emile: “How many restitutions and reparations does con- 
fession procure among Catholics!” 

Even the so-called madman of irreligion, Raynal, concedes that con- 
fession “takes the place of laws and watches over purity of manners. 
The best of all governments,” he says, “Would be a theocracy, in which 
the tribunal of penance should be established.” 


LONELY 

While carrying the Sacrament of God once to a poor woman in a 
high attic in a London slum, writes Father Bede Jarrett, I heard her 
crying as I mounted the bottom of that stairway : 

“My God, but I am lonely, lonely in my fallen years.” 

As I entered, I put the Blessed Sacrament down on her poor dresser. 

“T overheard you,” I said, “saying that you were lonely. Are you 
really lonely ?” 


“God forgive me,” she said, “God forgive me. Lonely? I am 
always with God.” 








ere 


Religion and Human Society 
B. A. ConneELLy, C.Ss.R. 


THE VATICAN AND MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





Frequently during the last hun- 
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details of social organization and 
function which are the logical fruits of these assumptions, or the no 
less logical reactions from them. His criticism has sounded in our ears, 
now with the convincing ring of one who speaks having authority, now 
with the prophetic doom of one who has been given to see the ruinous 
consequences of error; but for the most part, until very recently his 
has been “the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 

That voice has raised protest in the hearts of those who control and 
benefit by modern social institutions, and because they loved their power 
and its benefits they would not hear and understand. It has been heard 
with scorn and contempt by those who profess to find compromise with 
evil in the works of moderation, or who stand to gain by disruptive 
and violent change. It has been answered by fear in the many timid 
souls who hate injustice, indeed, but love the semblance of peace more 
than they hate injustice. But there have always been the evangelical 
few, and today these have grown into a mighty host, who have heard 
that voice with joy and gratitude, because at last they have heard the 
call of leadership to take up the fight against a hateful, organized, 
socially entrenched injustice. 

Men had long asked for leadership from those who have authority 
to speak. They looked to government for leadership and found it 
reduced to subservience to those who exploited the poor and the work- 
ing classes to their own profit and advantage. They watched with hope 
while academic groups fashioned a new science with the promising name 
of Sociology, but they waited in vain for any vigorous indignation 
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against injustice, any pointing the finger of accusation at specific acts, 
methods or beliefs as the causes of injustice. They found in the 
sociologists a sad lack of consistency, and among them a baffling diver- 
sity of view, a cold and inhumane objectivity, mere scientific curiosity 
about or childish admiration for the wondrous perversions of our organ- 
ized, entrenched injustice, at times, even, a meretricious willingness to 
defend and justify the very evils against which they should have 
assumed a militant but intelligent leadership. 

In the Vatican men found the leadership they sought. Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, especially, are names that all good men speak with pride. 
And it was no mere accident of fortune that put the Holy See in the 
vanguard of the war on modern society. Its position there is part and 
parcel of its holy mission so to direct men in the ordering of their lives 
that there may be nothing in them contrary to the divine spirit of Christ. 
Even aside from his special mission as Vicar of Christ, and custodian 
and teacher of His revelation, he is well qualified for the leadership he 
has undertaken. Indeed his qualifications to be a constructive critic of 
any social order are unique. 

In the first place he has to offer a well rounded and well tested 
social philosophy, which is partly the product of the revelation of which 
he is the custodian, partly the fruit of centuries of experience. The 
twentieth century of that experience is well along, and the history of 
those nineteen hundred years shows that philosophy thoroughly tested 
by three hundred years of strife against an age-old, world wide, en- 
trenched pagan social outlook and organization; by a full decade of 
centuries during which that philosophy was the operating basis of the 
life, private and social, of Christian Europe, but maintained itself in 
that capacity only by perpetual warfare against selfishness in high 
places, secular and ecclesiastical ; finally by some four hundred years of 
patient but persistent opposition against the resurgent pagan selfishness 
of Protestant individualism. 

In each of these three periods of the history of the Papacy, we are 
struck by the strength of the Christian philosophy to meet and conquer 
organized selfishness and worldliness. This strength in the infancy of 
Christianity was patiently miraculous, and its success in the great 
Roman Empire has been the marvel of the ages. Iti the days of Chris- 
tian ascendency in Europe, traitors within the Catholic body were the 
enemies that had to be met. They were enemies vested with all the 
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might and prestige of power and position in the regal, clerical, academic 
and economic circles of life, yet the strength of the Christian ideal was 
such as to hold off defeat for more than a thousand years; and when 
the defeat did come, through the revolt of Luther and his abettors, it 
was not the Christian ideal that suffered. That came out of the contest 
subscribed to by fewer followers, indeed, both among the mighty and 
the lowly of the earth; but in the hearts of those who remained faithful 
it lived on only to be refined, expanded, deepened, and strengthened 
unto this day, four hundred years later, when it is being taken up again 
by Catholic and non-Catholic alike to redeem the world from a new 
paganism. Paganism means a world without Christ. The return of the 
Christian ideal means the return of Christ to a living, effective place, 
in every department of life, individual and social. 

Besides having a well rounded, and well tested philosophy of life to 
take the place of the present discredited philosophy of pagan individ- 
ualism, the Popes hold a position in the world that peculiarly fits them 
for constructive criticism. The disinteredness and aloofness of the 
Vatican scrupulously and religiously maintained by the Pope as regards 
the purely material and worldly affairs of peoples and nations give to 
their pronouncements on the social question a convincing character of 
fairness and unselfishness that is further enhanced by the broadly in- 
formed background of their criticism, and the moderate but earnest 
dignity of their pronouncements,—a moderation and dignity, however, 
that detracts nothing from the authority of incisive logical analysis and 
fearless moral condemnation. Such a leader, if constructive, will in 
time win the allegiance of every right thinking member of society. 

If constructive! What have the Popes to offer for the reconstruc- 
tion of society? In the first place they have a program. In the second 
place they have authority to make their program effective. 

The program. More will be said later of this phase of the Papal 
reconstruction work in human society. It is sufficient here to remark 
that the Holy See has the same program to offer which once before 
saved the world from paganism, and built up a Christian Common- 
wealth, local, national and international, that has come nearer to achiev- 
ing the common weal of man than any other program that man has hit 
upon in all the ages of his experience. 

Authority. This one thing that other reformers lack, authority to 
make their program of reconstruction effective, the Popes have and use. 
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The Holy Father is using his authority today in furtherance of the 
Christian reconstruction of society. It is no mere accident that a new 
word has become current in the language of present day Catholics. 
This word Catholic Action stands for the official Papal effort to make 
the spirit of Christ articulate in modern society through the directed 
activity of the Catholic laity working through organizations that are 
immediately controlled by the hierarchy and have for their common 
objective the ultimate christianization of all the phases of social and 
public life. In a sense this is a new and unusual use of authority. But 
what is new about it is chiefly the widespread mobilization of the laity 
into closer functional contact with the hierarchy, and as such Catholic 
Action is clearly an answer to a new and unusual need. But the method 
in all essentials is as old as the church; it is simply directed lay activity 
in social and public life for the purpose of infusing the spirit of Christ 
into these phases of human life. That which is new, the widespread 
mobilization of the laity, is well under way: less so in America than in 
other countries, but it is taking hold slowly and healthily, and is the 
Vatican’s reply to the question; What are you doing for social recon- 
struction ? 

The complete answer, however, is not found in Catholic Action. The 
Papal encyclicals of the past fifty odd years constitute another use of 
authority that in itself is not new, but has struck a new note of interest 
in the social problem. The Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII and the Quad- 
ragesimo Anno of Pius XI are high lights in a composition of instruc- 
tion that ranges from the deep philosophical study of the problem of 
liberty to the minutiae of the duties of Christian citizenship. These 
letters come to Catholics burdened with all the infallible authority of a 
divinely directed teacher. Thus the authority of infallible truth is 
brought to bear upon a section of the population of every nation large 
and influential enough to gradually win to its side the earnest thinking 
men of every persuasion in the community, and thus bring about a 
quiet but effective revolution in the thinking and planning of the com- 
munity leadership. 


A further use of authority that is characteristic of Catholicism and 
is of great benefit as an instrumentality of social reconstruction is that 
exercised by the priesthood over the private consciences of the faithful. 
The usefulness of this special authority in social reconstruction is largely 
indirect, but it reaches out into and has influence in the social order 
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none the less deeply and effectively. Much of the disorder of modern 
life is the cumulative effect of private sin, especially of injustice. The 
priest’s close personal supervision of the consciences disclosed to him 
for absolution, is a power for social welfare of far reaching effect. And 
with the conscience of both confessor and penitent enlightened by the 
social teachings of the Vatican, the benefits of this power are increased 
to an incalculable degree. 

Much, indeed, has the Holy See to offer towards the reconstruction 
of society. Men are beginning to understand this fact, and to look with 
confidence to this same Holy See for directive guidance in fashioning 
the society of the future. Whatever the final judgment of history about 
the New Deal of President Roosevelt, which is a challenge to the social 
philosophy of the whole past of America, we cannot escape the fact 
that in its deeper principles and purposes his New Deal reflects the 
principles and purposes of the Papal program. It falls far short, in- 
deed, of the full body of those principles and purposes, but it is a be- 
ginning,—and that is much. 

Our President and his counsellors make no secret of their indebted- 
ness to the Papal encyclicals for much of the program that they call 
the New Deal. But it is not in official circles alone that we find en- 
thusiasm for the Papal program. It is estimated that some ten million 
people listen every week to the radio broadcast from the Little Flower 
Shrine near Detroit. These people among other things are getting to 
know that there is a Papal program, are becoming deeply imbued with 
some of the salient ideals of that program, and they are so impressed 
with its justness and timeliness, that no power on earth can now prevent 
their having some kind of a new deal. If we are to have some kind of 
a new deal, we should, as Catholics, make it a matter of pride to help 
fashion a Christian deal. 

(This is the first of a series of articles on Religion and Human Society. The next 
article will appear in an early issue of the Liguorian.) 

THE TIME TO REST 


A great Belgian statesman took for his motto these words: “Rest 
elsewhere.” 


In the service of his country,—and what could it offer?—he was 
ready to spend himself without rest. 

In the service of our heavenly country and God,—and the eternal 
joys which He can provide, “what do we do?” 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE RESTORED 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


The house that stands solidly, comfortably, invitingly open on First 
St. was not always associated with the laughter of children and the 
activity of family affairs as it is today. True, it is the kind of house 
that should never stand idle or silent or cold. It was built long ago, 
and is now temporarily outdated and outmoded by the modernistic 
homes that have sprung up around it. Yet when these latter have had 
their brief vogue, when they begin to look angular and stiff and stilted 
as they will some day, the house of which I write will still have its 
appeal, and will demand that it be made not only a dwelling place but a 
home. 

It is a home today. The four children of Con McEvoy are all over 
the place, and Con himself and his wife Margaret just about “break 
even” in fixing things up as the children tear them down. They try 
to keep gardens about the house and curtains on the windows and the 
furniture in presentable appearance, but the four children, all under 
seven, seem just as determined that such an ideal will not be perma- 
nently achieved. “Ah, well,” says Con, “I'd rather mend the furniture, 
than try to mend the children after they’ve grown up straightlaced and 
unnatural.” Quite a philosopher, he has turned out to be. 

But, as I remarked, the house was not always as it is today. For a 
time it stood silent and cold. It was a dwelling-place, but not a home. 
The story is somewhat as follows: 


I 


When old Patrick McEvoy, the one who built the house on First 
St., died, his large family of seven children had been pretty well 
scattered and settled down. To his oldest son, John, the house was be- 
queathed. John had been one of the last to marry, and he immediately 
took possession of the house of his father, bent on carrying on its tradi- 
tions and renewing the scenes of family life that were so fondly associ- 
ated with his own childhood and youth. 

Shortly after his father was buried, John’s child was born. He 
was named Cornelius, after an uncle in Ireland. The boy was scarcely 
a year old, when his father was taken down with pneumonia and died. 
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Mother and son were left alone, and she, valiant woman that she was, 
devoted her life and energy to maintaining the home and bringing up 
Con. It was her fondest dream, one that grew with the years as they 
brought the boy to manhood, to see him settled there with a family of 
his own. She had imbibed the traditions of the McEvoy family; she 
was one of them in spirit as well as by marriage; she loved the old 
house, though it was so quiet and empty now; and longed for the day 
when it would ring to the laughter of children and house a family once 
more. 
* * x 

Con McEvoy was 25 before he seemed to take more than a passing 
interest in any girl. Then happened the event that added immeasurably 
to the loneliness and emptiness of the big house on First St. It had 
been empty before, sheltering as it did only the mother and son, but 
now it became shrouded with almost a tangible gloom. Mother and son 
became estranged, and though they lived on together, their daily con- 
tacts were a strain and a struggle that their closeness during all the pre- 
ceding years made, by contrast, almost unbearable. 

Con had fallen deeply in love. His mother had known it for some 
time. She could read the story of his meticulous care in dressing, of 
his silence and preoccupation in the house, of his long evenings spent 
out, significant because previously he had been so much of a home-body, 
and so constant in keeping his mother informed as to his whereabouts. 

She said nothing to him, undoubting in her trust, and firm in the 
knowledge that at the proper time she would know all about it. Then 
one day Con told her that he would bring the girl home with him for 
dinner. His mother rejoiced. She sang to herself that day as she 
prepared a very special meal. That evening the girl came. 

She was rather exotically made up, — it was the era when a little 
make-up went a long way. Her hair was dark and shiny and done up 
close to her head. Her eyebrows were reduced to a pen line, high above 
her eyes so that they gave her an inquiring, naive, yet sophisticated 
appearance. Her skin was dark, almost olive, and her rather large lips 
were very red. She smiled, or affected a smile constantly, and to that 
smile Con was a slave. 

After the evening, spent quietly, almost restlessly by the girl, Con 
took her home. When he returned, he found his mother waiting up for 
him. She looked troubled, and he would have liked to avoid speaking 
with her. But she drew him into the living room. 
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“Con,” she said hesitantly, “I don’t like to interfere in your affairs. 
But —I don’t care for Cora.” 

Con looked away from his mother, his forehead furrowed. 

“She’s older than you, isn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

“And she seemed to be— well— uncomfortable here. Do you 
think she is the right kind for you?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“TI see. You know I don’t want to choose your friends for you. I 
only love you and want you to be happy.” She put an arm on his 
shoulder as he sat looking away from her. 

“T’m afraid you wouldn’t choose this one, mother,” said Con, grimly. 
“You see, Cora’s been married.” 

“Oh.” 

“She’s divorced.” 

“O Con! And you’ve been going with her — how long?” 

“A month.” 

“But you didn’t know —did you? You will break with her now, 
won't you?” 

Con was silent. Then he rose to his feet and there was an inexor- 
ability in his words as he strode from the room. 

“T’m afraid you don’t understand, mother. You see, I love her.” 

x * * 


That was only the beginning of the estrangement between the 
mother and son. There were one or two bitter scenes, and then the 
affair lengthened out into a long taut struggle beneath the surface of 
their exterior lives. 


Con continued to see Cora at regular intervals. It seems she 
travelled a great deal, for what purpose Con’s mother never found out; 
but each time she came to town she would call Con, and he was helpless 
to resist her appeal. He was like a man in a trance. Reasoning had 
left him unmoved; and the strong argument of a love that had watched 
over him since childhood, that had taught him all that was good and 
worthwhile in life, that now pleaded with him silently through every 
tiny daily task that his mother performed for him — even all that could 
not break the spell. He knew he was breaking his mother’s heart. 
Only one thing her love accomplished; it kept him at home with her, 
and somehow the mother knew deep down in her heart that all her love 
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and training had not been in vain; that Con would come to her before 
taking an irrevocable step. But even this confidence was overshadowed 
by the pain that was hers over the strained relations between them. . 

So a year went by, and then one day Con broke glad news to his 
mother, though the mode of it left things much as they had been before 
and brought little easement to her torn heart. Indeed, it was hardly 
news to her; by this time she felt certain that he would not go off with 
Cora, no matter what the hypnotic spell she had woven around him. 

He broke the news in a sullen manner, as if blaming her for des- 
troying his happiness. It was as he would speak to a child, letting it 
have its wilful way. / 

“You don’t need to worry about me and Cora any more. It’s all 
off.” 

She said nothing. Joy and sorrow mingled in her heart. 

“T won’t be seeing her any more. She found some one else. So 
that’s that.” He might just as well have said aloud the meaning of his 
words. “That’s your work. Now you can enjoy my unhappiness.” 

But the mother, wise and patient and tender with a wounded child, 
only said softly: 

“I’m glad — for your sake — Con.” 


II 


Now the years began to roll by, and gradually the early dream of 
Con’s mother came to grow dim and to fade away. She had dreamed 
this house full of children; had dreamed of pattering feet and meddling 
hands and bruised knees; of torn clothes and the hundred and one 
delights and sorrows that are children. The dream was fading. AIl- 
ways she consoled herself by gratitude that her boy had not ruined his 
life entirely as he had seemed on the point of doing. 

But Con had turned out a confirmed bachelor. As time went on, 
the relations between mother and son became smoothly agreeable; but 
there was no depth of understanding — no intimacy of meeting between 
them as there had been before. He had no interest in girls. At 
gatherings he always mingled with the older men—married or single. 
He had a few friends with whom he played poker in winter and golf in 
summer. He had his work, which held a great deal of his interest. 
For the rest, there was a hidden sore spot in his heart, a wound that did 
not heal. It made him feel superior, aged, settled once and for all. He 
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was fond of giving advice to others. One would think him ten or 
twenty years older than he really was. 

If Providence had not intervened, things might have gone on thus 
to the end, and the story of the McEvoys on First St. been concluded. 
But this is what happened. Mrs. McEvoy collapsed one winter’s day 
with a nervous breakdown and a complication of diseases. The doctor 
whom Con called found her upstairs in the big bedroom “pretty close” 
—as he said — “to the end.” There were consultations one after the 
other. A nurse had to be on duty constantly. Only after a long ago- 
nizing period the danger passed and she was on the mend. But there 
were weeks of convalescence to be spent, days to be unbelievably sped 
by the events that occurred. 

For Con came to himself as his mother lay at the point of death, 
and during her convalescence it was his conduct more than anything 
else that hastened her full recovery. Sometimes during the day and 
often at night, he would send the nurse out of the room and sit beside 
his mother. All the years of strain through which they had passed 
seemed to drop away. They were back, as they chatted quietly, in the 
days when he was a boy bringing almost every thought to his mother’s 
ear ; back in the time when he was just stretching into manhood and had 
no confidante but his mother. They were heart to heart in the sick 
room, and Con was being healed of an old hurt and wound even as his 
mother grew well. 

“Sleep now, old pal,” he would say lightly, patting her cheek as he 
would rise to go. 

And his mother would go to sleep like a child. 

III 

“TI wish,” she said to him one day after they had drawn so close 
that the former strain was almost forgotten, “you could get a chance to 
talk to my nurse.” The night nurse had been released; the day nurse 
alone remained, to be with her when Con was at work. “She seems 
troubled or worried or embittered about something. Perhaps you 
could help her or advise her.” 

The suggestion seemed wholly innocent. Indeed she would have 
denied any ulterior motive, though unconsciously it may have been 
there. 

“She is a good girl,” she continued. “You should see her say her 
prayers when she thinks I’m sleeping. But there is sadness in her eyes 
and in her heart. I can tell.” 
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Con still had his weakness. He loved to give advice, as one aged 
and world-weary, to the young just starting out. He answered seri- 
ously, like a father. 

“Seems to me I did notice something hurt about her. If I get the 
chance, I'll see what'I can do.” 


* * * 


The chance came. Con had spoken to the girl several times as she 
left the house in the evening, merely getting acquainted. He had taken 
her out to dinner a few times, and to shows, — “just to break the ice,” 
as he told his mother. He was warming to his fatherly task, when the 
time came for her to leave his mother; the doctor decided that her 
services were no longer needed and Mrs. McEvoy could begin to get 
around. On the last evening of her stay Con found her sitting in the 
living room, dressed for the street, when he returned from work. 

“I’m leaving,” she said, rising as he entered. “I wanted to say 
good-bye.” 

Con was taken unawares. He had not known. “That’s good —” he 
said. Then he added hastily: “I mean — it’s great that mother’s all 
better. But of course we are sorry to see you go. Where now?” 

“Back home, I guess.” She had told Con of the small town where 
her home was. But her head dropped as she announced her intention. 
“You see,” she said, “I have no more work here.” 

Con thought rapidly for a moment as he saw the sadness in her eyes. 
Then he plunged. 

“Listen,” he said. “There’s something worrying the life out of you. 
Perhaps I can advise you. Sit down and tell me what it is. Is it about 
— home?” 

The girl smiled and shook her head. “No,” she said. “My mother 
and father are dead. But I'll tell you. I was engaged to be married — 
when I found out that the man I was to marry had deceived me. He 
had been married before — was divorced. I loved him anyway, and 
going back always reminds me of the home we had planned together.” 
She made a little gesture. “There’s nothing to be done about that, is 
there?” 

Con’s head went back sharply as he heard the words. He grunted, 
almost as if with startled pain. The girl looked frightened at his re- 
action — frightened and puzzled. 

He couldn’t trust himself to speak for a moment. Her words had 
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brought two ideas to his mind — an old one and a sudden new one. He 
rose to his feet and muttered something about “just a minute” and strode 
out into the other room to think. 

He came back almost at once. 


“Yes,” he said quickly. “There’s something you can do about it — 
and something I can do. Would you think — would you consider — 
would you dare to marry me?” 


“Oh!” she cried. But in the light of her eyes, from which the 
sadness had vanished, he read the answer that she was too surprised to 
put into words. 


RESTITUTION 


In one of his letters, Father De Smet, the famous Jesuit missionary 
to the Indians in the northwest, tells the following story which occurred 
on one of his tours: 

An old chief, poor and blind, came from a great distance, guided 
by his son, to consult the priest; his only object being to receive bap- 
tism, if he should be considered worthy of the privilege. He stated to 
the missionary, that, in spite of his ardent desire to be baptized, he had 
not dared to approach the priest for that purpose, owing to a small debt 
of two beaver skins (valued at about ten dollars) which he had con- 
tracted. 

“My poverty,” he said, “has always prevented me from fulfilling this 
obligation ; and until I had done so, I dared not gratify the dearest wish 
of my heart. At last I had a thought. I begged my friends to be char- 
itable to me. I am now in possession of a fine buffalo robe: I wish to 
make myself worthy of baptism.” 


The missionary, accompanied by the old man, went to the clerk of 
the Company to learn the particulars of the debt. The clerk examined 
the books, but said that no such debt existed. The chief still insisted on 
paying, but the clerk refused to take the robe. 


“Have pity on me,” at last exclaimed the worthy old man; “this debt 
has rendered me wretched long enough; for years it has weighed on my 
conscience. I wish to belong to the blameless and pure religion, and to 
make myself worthy of the name of a child of God. This buffalo robe 
covers my debt.” With these words he spread the buffalo robe on the 
ground at the feet of the clerk. 

He received baptism, and returned home contented and happy. 








The Organization Called 
Catholic Action 
R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 





cin dimtaie: aki What is not Catholic Action? 

Action is being more and more Individual Catholic activity is not 
This artist, 2. oo gr Catholic Action; nor even can the term 
series, clears up certain doubt-| “Catholic Action” in its true sense be 
ful issues by reference to offi- ; : 
cial documents. applied to those “lay groups or, reli- 
gious associations that have not a com- 
mission from the hierarchy, and are not made by the Bishop of the 
diocese to share in some measure his apostolate.’’ (Quoted from the 
address of the Apostolic Delegate at the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities in New York last October.) 

What is Catholic Action? 

In its true sense, the term “Catholic Action” may mean one of two 
organizations: one of which is called simply “Catholic Action,” and the 
other “Official Catholic Action.” 

What is the Catholic Action that is called simply Catholic Action? 

It is the name of the general organization which unites all the Cath- 
olics of a nation or a diocese under ecclesiastical authority for “the 
spread, actuation, and defense of Catholic principles in the life of in- 
dividuals, families, and society.” 

Of what constituent organizations is this general organization called 
Catholic Action, comprised? 

It is comprised of three constituent organizations: Official Cath- 
olic Action, Catholic Action Activities, and Auxiliary Catholic Action. 
What is Official Catholic Action? 


It is an organization of Catholic laymen and laywomen established 











by ecclesiastical authority for any and all and only those purposes which . 


may be considered as the participation of the laity in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy; namely, for anything and everything and only those 
things which conduce to “the spread, actuation, and defense of Cath- 
olic principles in the life of individuals, of families, and of society.” 
What are to be the branches of Official Catholic Action? 
It is to be divided “according to age and sex;” therefore, into the 
organizations of Catholic Men, Catholic Young Men, Catholic Women, 
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Catholic Young Women; in Italy there is also a special organization 
for Catholic College Men, and another for Catholic College Women. 

What are Catholic Action Activities? 

They are committees or departments or bureaus established by 
Official Catholic Action for special apostolic purposes; for instance, for 
the spread, actuation, and defense of Catholic principles in the press, 
in the moving pictures, in social matters, in legislation, in education, etc. 

What is Auxiliary Catholic Action? 

Auxiliary Catholic Action is any lay organization which, according 
to its own constitution, is not under the immediate direction of the 
Hierarchy, and which has for its purpose not only the spread, actuation, 
and defense of Catholic principles in the life of individuals, of families, 
and of society, but also other purposes such as the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul; or again, any lay organization which serves only some 
of the purposes of general Catholic Action, such as the Sodality of Our 
Lady. 

Is there any authority for saying that the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society is not Official Catholic Action, but only Auxiliary Catholic 
Action? 

Yes; the authority of the Apostolic Delegate in his address at the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities in New York: “ . . . the 
beneficent conferences of St. Vincent . . . according to the strict idea 
of Ozanam are merely auxiliaries of Catholic Action.” 

Is there any authority for saying that the Sodality of Our Lady is 
not Official Catholic Action, but only Auxiliary Catholic Action? 

Father Narciso Noguer, S.J., in his book, “La Accion Catolica,” 
Vol. III, p. 114, has this to say: 

“On this point (that of Auxiliary Catholic Action) much ink has 
been spilled in Italy, especially in regard to the Sodality of Our Lady.” 
He continues: “Cardinal Pacelli, writing to the president-general of 
Italian Catholic Action, and indicating the form and structure of Cath- 
olic Action in Italy, says: 

‘In accordance with the norms given by the Holy See and from the 
very nature of things, Catholic Action in Italy is made up on the one 
hand of the three organizations of men —the Italian Federation of 
Catholic Men, the Society of Italian Catholic Youth, and the Italian 
Catholic University Federation; and on the other, of the Italian Cath- 
olic Women’s Union with its three branches: the Union of Italian Cath- 
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olic Women, Italian Catholic Young Women, and Italian Catholic Uni- 
versity Women. 

‘But over and above Catholic Action properly so called, there are 
other institutions, associations, and undertakings, which, by an admir- 
able variety of constitution, have as their object, the one, a more in- 
tense ascetical culture, another, the practice of piety and religion, and 
particularly the apostolate of prayer, and still another, the exercise of 
Christian charity to its full extent and in all its applications, exercising 
indeed a vast and most efficacious apostolate, both individual and social. 
The forms of these organizations are varied and adapted to their partic- 
ular undertakings, but by this very fact they are different from the 
form of organization proper to Catholic Action; and though they can- 
not be called Catholic Action in its truest sense, still, they can and 
should be called its genuine and providential auxiliaries. 

‘The purpose of Catholic Action and the instructions repeatedly 
issued by the Holy See, especially in recent Papal letters, require that 
between these organizations and Catholic Action there should reign ‘a 
mutual good will and a cordial understanding’ and that between them 
there should be promoted ‘a mutual cooperation’ which will at the same 
time multiply, and coordinate their power for the good of souls and to 
the favor of the Church. 

‘And thus, just as Catholic Action will continue to favor to the 
greatest possible extent these organizations, so they will continue to 
render to Catholic Action their providential assistance, as well by the 
powerful and ever desirable and desired contribution of their prayers, 
as by striving to make known the beauty, the necessity, and the ad- 
vantages of Catholic Action by means of timely exhortations and recom- 
mendations to their own members. And this is to be understood partic- 
ularly of those organizations and sodalities which unite young people 


for the purpose of preserving in them the fruits of Christian educa- 
tion. 


‘In this way, while on the one hand the many various activities and 
undertakings will serve to show forth most clearly the marvelous re- 
sources of the Church in providing for the different needs of souls and 
of society, on the other, the perfect harmony between these organiza- 
tions and Catholic Action — each preserving its own independence in 
its own proper sphere — will be a striking manifestation of the unity 
of the Church, which draws its children to itself by the bonds of charity 
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and zeal, and inspires them all to labor unselfishly for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God.’” 

Is there any evidence that Cardinal Pacelli had special reference to 
the Sodality of Our Lady in this letter? 

Father Noguer continues (Vol. III, p. 116): “Cardinal Pacelli 
spoke in general terms and without specifying any particular society in 
his references to Auxiliary Catholic Action; Pius XI, who had inspired 
the letter, declared that in preparing it he had had in mind especially 
the Sodality of Our Lady. 

“As a matter of fact, on the very day when the letter was sent in 
the name of His Holiness, the Holy Father received in audience the 
representatives of the fourteen Sodalities of Our Lady in Rome, to- 
gether with the entire Prima Primaria Sodality, who offered him the 
homage of a document with 118,000 signatures, the names of the mem- 
bers of 1,222 Sodalities scattered over the world. 

“The Holy Father, responding to the message read by Father 
Augustine Garagnani, S.J., director of the Primaria Sodality, revealed 
in a discourse of some length his paternal affection for the Sodality, 
declaring that the letter (of Cardinal Pacelli) had been long thought 
over and prepared, and that special prayers had been said in order that 
he might be able to express well his sentiments, desires, and hopes con- 
cerning the collaboration and assistance of the magnificent and flourish- 
ing societies, sodalities, and spirtual undertakings existing in favor of 
Catholic Action. In dictating this letter, in which he addressed him- 
self to all of them, he had had in mind especially the Sodality of Our 
Lady, which he had come to know in Milan, in Rome, and in all the 
places to which he had travelled either in the performance of his duty 
or in a providential curiosity to see other lands and peoples. He had 
always been interested in the Sodality, chiefly because of his affection 
for the Society of Jesus, where it has its home and in which it finds its 
guard and protection. He had thought of it when he had cast his eyes 
and his heart towards the great possibilties of help from these societies, 
and when he had raised his voice — he had almost said ‘his paternal 
cry— for assistance and cooperation, calling these activties “The in- 
valuable auxiliaries of Catholic Action.’ .. . 

“. . . It is not necessary (for these organizations) to renounce 
their own particular way of doing good; rather, all these good under- 
takings must remain. The Pope does not mean that they change the 
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nature of their organization; but at the same time he does not mean 
that they are Catholic Action in the literal and formal sense, that is, in 
what is so to speak ‘official’ Catholic Action. All that is required is that 
all these ways of doing good be capable of offering assistance, and 


actually offer assistance to the central guidance and direction of Cath- 
Glic Action...” 


KNOWING THE CATECHISM 


The value of retaining throughout life a knowledge of the Catechism 
is instanced by the writer of a communication to America in a recent 
issue. He tells how, on an occasion when he was urging Catholic young 
men in a non-Catholic university to make the Catechism the foundation 
of their knowledge in religion, one of the men said: 

“Father, I have always kept fresh in my memory my First Com- 


munion catechism, the catechism of Baltimore, and that through the 
counsel of my mother. 


“One day, while staying at a summer resort, I heard some non- 
Catholics discussing the question of indulgences. They were saying 
that the Catholic Church granted the remission of sin to one who gained 
an indulgence, and in order to gain an indulgence a certain sum of 
money was given to the priest. I spoke up and said: 

““Gentlemen, you are greatly mistaken. The Catholic Church 
teaches no such thing. An indulgence is not the remission of sin, but 
simply the remission of the temporal punishment due to sin. There are 
two kinds of indulgences, the plenary and the partial.’ Then I went 
on reciting what I had learned by heart and still remembered, of my 
catechism. 

“A Protestant minister who had overheard the conversation came 
up and said to me: ‘Young man, let me shake hands with you. I con- 
gratulate you on the magnificent manner in which you have defended 
your religion.’ ” 

FAILURE 


“A failure would not frighten me now,” once said the famous 
Madame Petrova. “It might cause me pain, but it would not make me 
afraid. For I know, out of my own experience, that no failure need be 
final, and that every failure may be made to yield good fortune, if one 
has the courage to go on, the will to find out why one has failed, and the 
determination to make use of what one has learned through failure.” 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXVIII 


In the southeastern corner of France, some thirty miles from the 
mouth of the Rhone, is the picturesque town of Arles. Storied in sixteen 
centuries of history, and glorious with the names of the Saints who 
ruled its Church, Arles may be far beneath what is used to be. Yet to 
its thirty thousand inhabitants, the centuries of stalwart Catholicism 
constitute a thing of undimmed glory and a common legacy, but per- 
haps never in modern times has this legacy been so charmingly and 
appealingly presented as in the subject of this present sketch. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE LOUISE GOIRAND 1913-1926 

Marie was born on Sunday, June 8, 1913, and was baptized one 
week later. When she began to develop, her parents tried to have her 
pronounce her name with the family name, but all that they could get 
out of her was “Mimi Dodan” for “Marie Goirand” and from that time 
she was known around home as “Mimi.” She was far from perfect in 
these first years, being capricious and wilful. Her mother had often 
to raise her voice to reprimand her, but after a little reflection Mimi 
would come to beg pardon in rather affectionate ways. Her character, 
however, showed evidences of generosity and goodness of heart, which 
her mother developed rapidly during the few ensuing years. 

At the age of 18 months she already knew about Jesus and Mary 
whom she, in her picturesque child-language, called “Doudou” and 
“Mamma Doudou.” Any little flower that she could lay her hands on, 
had to be commandeered for the decoration of the shrines of her 
Doudou and Mamma Doudou —a trait that she preserved throughout 
her entire life. 

Her mother had the greatest influence in the spiritual education of 
the child, and in her frequent little talks with Mimi made her acquainted 
with interesting and beautiful stories of the Bible, and particularly with 
those of the New Testament. But one time the child made use of her 
instruction in a very peculiar manner. 

THE LITTLE HERETIC 

Mimi was three years old, and mother had given her an order which 

Mimi was rather slow in fulfilling. 
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“Mimi!” she scolded gently, “You pretend to be like the Little 
Jesus, and you don’t even try to obey as He did when His mother told 
Him to do something!” 

“Doudou?” came the quick reply, “Why He was disobedient !” 

“What did you say!” mother answered in a shocked tone, “How 
can you say such a thing of Jesus who is perfection itself!” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” insisted the little one, “His mother looked all over 
and He had gone to the temple... .” 

“True, child,” replied mother, “He did go to the temple, but that 
was to instruct us. He obeyed the voice of His Father.” 

“Goody,” cried the little logician, “He obeyed His Father but He 
had disobeyed His mother!” 

Just then the parish priest entered but she clung to her logic despite 
all that theology had to say. 

There is another rather amusing incident told us by her French 
biographer, J. Esperandieu, which took place about the same time. In 
the parish church of St. Julian there was a beautiful picture in one of 
the chapels that portrayed two angels with outspread wings. One Sun- 
day at the end of Mass, Mimi went to kneel for a moment before this 
picture. Her father knelt but a short distance behind her. What was 
his rather amused surprise to hear her make the following prayer: 

“Little Doudou make me grow wings as your angels do” — and here 
she became rather critical — “but not like those of this one, but of that 
one!” And she chose the wings of the greater spread. They smiled to 
hear the prayer, yet ten years later Mimi was with the angels. 

As a matter of fact, the child had a great love for the angels and 
the Communion of Saints, and she was constantly asking questions 
about the mutual relations of angels and saints with Christ and Mary — 
questions by which the grown-ups more often than not were embar- 
rassed. 

SAVING JESUS’ TEARS 


When Mimi was three and a half years old, an addition came to the 
family in the person of a little Michael. Mimi was overjoyed but the 
joy was short-lived for Michael went off to heaven six months later. 
Although the child was deeply grieved, yet it was characteristic that she 
should redouble her little affectionate mannerisms so as to solace the 
bereaved parents. Great care not to displease Little Jesus became the 
keynote of her life, and her mother needed merely to say that such a 
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thing would displease Little Jesus, to have the child refrain from it. 
For all the world, she would not “have Jesus cry.” 

She had an extremely sensitive nature and loved the beautiful 
wherever she saw it. This gift she possessed in common with most 
children, although one can discern in her life a deeper insight into the 
meaning of things. Her father often used her as the instrument of his 
charities when he had her out for a stroll, and told her just why such 
things should be done. Towards her parents she showed remarkable 
affection and did all in her power to keep pain or discomfort from 
them. 

THE LITTLE COQUETTE 

There was an interesting dash of coquetry in her make-up — some- 
thing we find in many of these little lives. She loved the attentions of 
her father and had ingenious ways of attracting them. At times, she 
would have rather telling reasons for some seemingly excessive attention 
to her person. One day she was discovered on a chair before a mirror 
carefully arranging her hair before going to church, and as some little 
remark was made about it, she responded pleasantly: “That is per- 
mitted! When one visits the good God one must be just so!” 

At the age of four she began to attend the school attached to St. 
Julian’s. Here she was noted for her docility, piety and love of work. 
She possessed a lively intelligence and learned easily, showing an aston- 
ishing bent for music. Her musical ear was so perfect that she needed 
but to hear a song and she could reproduce it perfectly on the piano. 
It is rather striking that the first piece she played on the piano should 
be the “Ave” that every pilgrim to Lourdes is familiar with. She also 
showed great taste for drawing and made rapid progress in it. Portrait 
figures had a great interest for her. 


CONFESSION AND COMMUNION 

Mimi was not yet seven years old, when she received her First 
Communion. This was on February 11, 1920. Her good mother ex- 
pressed some fear as to the tender age of the child as an argument for 
lack of appreciation of what she was doing, but the parish priest put all 
fear at rest. Mimi’s First Communion day went by quietly — the child 
took it quite naturally. After that she received quite often, and although 
she was always very exact and even scrupulous, so that she feared the 
least strain, yet she did not hesitate on occasion to receive without go- 
ing to Confession. One of her teachers, who had ideas very much like 
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some good people today, was one day preparing to take the pupils to 
confession as a preparation for the morrow’s Communion. Mimi did 
not rise to go with them. 

“Marie,” said the teacher, “aren’t you going to confession?” 

“No Madame,” was the reply. 

“Do you not care to go to Communion tomorrow ?” 

“O yes, indeed!” 

“Well then, why don’t you go to receive absolution?” 

“IT have no need of it.” And this was said with perfect candor 
without the least trace of ostentation. 


STREAKS OF DAWN 


When she was only three years old, Mimi had caused her parents 
anxiety in regard to her health. Even at that tender age, they thought 
they discerned palpitations of the heart, and the doctor pronounced it a 
heart affection. Yet the child was always lively and enjoyed activity, 
and to the casual observer she radiated health and vigor. 

Time and time again of an evening, Mr. Goirand would take Mimi 
on his lap and put his hand over her heart, trying to convince himself 
that everything would be all right. But often they could not hide their 
anxiety and sadness, and on such occasions she would stoke her father’s 
face very gently and say: 

“Daddy, I don’t want you to be anxious and sad; I want you to be 
happy and peaceful!” 

Everything possible was done; three times they went on a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, but evidently Our Blessed Mother wanted her Marie to be 
a flower of the dawn. In 1924 they went to Lisieux and the next year 
to Paray-le-Monial and to Ars. But all to no avail — physically, though 
the child made wonderful progress in sanctity. 

In October, 1925, Mimi was sent to the boarding school of St. 
Raphael, but a few miles distant from home, where she got so home- 
sick, and wrote such pleading letters to her mother, that Mrs. Goirand 
had to come and take her home with her. 

The child made the impression of angelic sanctity on those with 
whom she came in contact. Not that she was not heart and soul in the 
games of the other children, but there was that indefinable something 
about her which almost seemed to make the purity of her soul articulate. 

In 1926 she was on the program for the distribution of prizes, her 
part being to play “La Favorite” in a piano solo. She was so little that 
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all the audience saw of her was the red bow that she wore on top of her 
head. But the good pastor knew who it was, and he leaned over to- 
wards Mr. Goirand who sat next to him and said: 

“That is not a mere child that you have in her; you have an angel!” 
And that was the verdict of all who knew her. 


SWIFT-BREAKING DAY 

Some time before the end of August, 1926, Marie had been indis- 
posed following an attack of indigestion which was brought on by eat- 
ing some cake. No one, and least of all her parents, ever. dreamt that 
this would lead to something serious. Around two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 26th, her mother asked her if she experienced any pain. 

“Yes, mamma,” she answered sweetly, “in the stomach, but don’t 
tell papa about it; he has enough anxiety without that!” 

The child’s face was radiant with peace and resignation — traits she 
had carried through life, even when under great pain. All was quiet in 
the house; it was almost half past three, when Marie turned slightly to 
her mother who sat at the bedside. 

“Mamma, where is papa?” And as the mother was about to say 
that he was just at that moment calling up the doctor, the little one cried 
suddenly : 

“Mamma, embrace me!” and then the little heart was rent with a 
spasm of pain as the last sigh came softly against the cheek of her 
mother. Mimi was with the angels. 

AROMA-LADEN MEMORIES 

Her parents were benumbed with sorrow; it all had gone so fast 
that the awakening to the fact left them almost prostrate. They buried 
her two days later from St. Julian’s, many of her little school chums 
attending. Till October, 1931, she rested on the lot in aisle A of the 
little village cemetery, when the remains were transferred with Michael’s 
to the family lot of the Goirands, where now she sleeps abiding the 
angel’s call. 

Before bringing this account to a close, however, I cannot resist 
recounting an experience of which Mrs. Goirand tells us. It was in 
the first days of January, 1927, when the mother had a dream so real- 
istic that she almost thought it a real fact. Her bedroom door opened 
as if blown open by the wind and Mimi walked in resplendent with light 
and happiness, her arms swinging free as she was wont to do in walk- 
ing, her hair cut short like that of Joan of Arc. With her was a com- 
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panion equally beautiful. She looked down upon her father who was 
sleeping, and when asked by her mother what she was doing here, she 
smiled and told her that she was perfectly happy and was near St. 
Cecilia. After that she and her companion disappeared telling her 
mother that they must now return on high whence they came. Several 
others have reported similar visions or dreams. But there is no need 
of these to tell us that little Mimie is with God —her favors tell us 
about that. 


Although she sleeps in that far-off cemetery in Southern France 
she is active among her friends. Her biographer devotes twelve pages 
to letters that tell us of favors received; her pictures are being spread 
among the faithful, and once more a little tot in her own winsome way 
is beckoning to our own. 


THE TRUE CHURCH 


The great French leader, Bishop Fenelon, thus sums up the argu- 
ment for the necessity of the Catholic Church: 

“The ignorant man has no need, either of books or reasoning, in 
order to find the true Church. The more ignorant he is, the more his 
ignorance shows him the absurdity of the sects who would institute 
him judge of what he is incompetent to examine. All the new sects 
say to him: Do not reason; do not decide, content yourself with being 
docile and humble ; God has promised me his spirit to preserve you from 
error. ... Which should this ignorant person follow, those who demand 
impossibilities of him, or those who promise him what is in harmony 
with his incapacity and the goodness of God? 


“Let us imagine a paralytic who wishes to leave his bed, because the 
house is on fire. He appeals to five men, who say to him: Rise, run, 
pierce the crowd, save yourself from the conflagration. At last, he 
finds a sixth man, who says to him: Depend on me, I will carry you in 
my arms. Will he trust to the five men, who advise him to do what he 
feels he cannot do? Will he not rather confide in him who alone 
promises him assistance proportioned to his weakness? He abandons 
himself, without reasoning, to this man, and only lies yielding and 
docile in his arms. 


“Free yourself from an evidently impracticable discussion, cast off 
foolish presumption, and you will be a Catholic.” 
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Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Breter, C.Ss.R. 


Canon 780 states that the sacra- 


The canonist continues his ment of Confirmation must be con- 
explanation of the laws of the wes 
‘Suan sieasinn Meee <8 tha ferred by the imposition of hands with 
Sacrament of Confirmation.| the annointing of the forehead with 


the insrueiee poling: a chrism together with the words pre- 
iy ind stat tended us| scribed by the approved pontifical 

the code.— The Editor. Confirmation is a sacrament. It 
must then supply a special need in the 
spiritual life of the Christian. The purpose of the sacraments is to be- 
stow the supernatural life of grace, and to strengthen and to preserve 
it. Through these divine sources the Christian must derive the spiritual 
powers that enable him to live and grow and act as a child of God. 
Through baptism a person is “born again.” But he is spiritual infant. 
He must grow and develop to become an adult in the supernatural order. 


It is the purpose of confirmation to bestow this perfect development. 














But that is not all. In the natural order a small child is cared for 
and protected by his elders. Later he can undertake his own defense 
against all those who would harm him. In the supernatural 
The nature order too the spiritual “adult” must defend himself against 
he his foes. The enemies of his soul are many and they are 
strong. It is the purpose of the sacrament of confirmation 
to equip the Christian for battle with his spiritual foes. But how is he 
going to fight his battle? Chiefly by living a life of faith. It takes 
courage to profess his faith, to openly defend it. At times sacrifices, 
even the greatest sacrifices, must be made to put the teachings of faith 
into practice. Accordingly it is the purpose of this sacrament to give 
the Christian the strength to profess and practice his faith under diffi- 
culty. 
But why is precisely the forehead anointed in this sacrament? 
There is a special fitness in this. Immediately after baptism, the top 
of the head is anointed with chrism. In extreme unction 
prong me Ae the senses are anointed. During the reception of holy 
orders, the priest’s hands receive the sacred unction. All 
the anointings have special signification and purpose. And the same is 
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true of the anointing with chrism in the form of a cross upon the 
forehead in confirmation. 

Through this Sacrament the Christian is made a defender of the 
faith, a soldier of Christ. He must therefore be marked with the sign 
of Christ, his King and Leader. The purpose of military insignia is 
to make known the calling and the rank of the bearer. Hence they 
are worn in a conspicuous place. The forehead is the most eminent 
part of the human body. It is the place of honor. Nature has made it 
the spot where man displays what he is and what he stands for. It is 
the most fitting member to be marked with the seal of Christ in the 
sacrament of strength and valor. 

Confirmation is the sacrament in which the power of the Holy 
Ghost is conferred upon the Christian. The Sacred Spirit is the Spirit 
of fortitude and courage. Christ Himself was led by the Spirit before 
His temptation by the devil. The Apostles were timid, and kept them- 
selves in seclusion. But after the descent of the Holy Ghost, they 
bravely manifested themselves and openly preached the Christian faith. 
And confirmation gives to every Christian the Holy Ghost, and the 
prowess of a finished Christian to profess and defend the faith openly. 


But were a Christian, like a coward, to fail in professing his Chris- 
tian belief, he would be actuated either by fear or shame. Both fear 
and shame are manifested very much upon the forehead. For those 
who are ashamed, blush, while those who fear, grow pallid. Hence the 
sacrament of confirmation is administered upon the forehead. The con- 
firmed Christian must not be ashamed to profess his faith, nor fear ever 
to put it’s tenets into practice. 

What are the words, or form of this sacrament, to which the canon 
refers? “I sign thee with sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation; in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

These words show the nature and the purpose of confirmation; to 
confer strength for the spiritual combat. The source of this power is 
indicated in the words naming the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. Then too it is shown that sufficient power 
is given to wage a successful warfare ending in victory 
and eternal peace. This is made evident through the words “I confirm 
thee with the chrism of salvation.” The nature of the warfare is like- 
wise shown in the words “TI sign thee with the sign of the cross.” Con- 


The meaning 
of the words 
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stantine, the first Christian Emperor of Rome, while still a heathen, 
was about to engage in battle with Maxentius whose forces were 
superior. Constantine was worried. Suddenly he beheld a brilliant 
cross in the heavens bearing the inscription “In this sign, you shall con- 
quer.” And conquer he did. Similarly the Christian must engage in 
battle with powerful enemies. But in confirmation he is signed with the 
sign of the cross of the Almighty Conqueror. To him too is given the 
assurance “In this sign, you shall conquer.” 
The matter of confirmation is chrism blessed by the bishop. Chrism 
is a mixture of olive oil and balm. In scriptural language oil represents 
the grace of the Holy Ghost. Christ Himself is called the 
a Anointed One because of the fulness of the Holy Spirit which 
He possessed. Balm is added because of its fragrance. Its 
signification in this sacrament is that the perfect Christian by the prac- 
tice of his faith will edify others. His virtues will be the pleasing per- 
fume that will attract others to follow his example. 
Canon 781 enjoins that chrism must be consecrated by a bishop even 
though this sacrament is administered by a priest who has been em- 
powered to do so by law or apostolic indult. 


Why must the chrism be consecrated? It has been the practice of 
the Church to bless in advance matter of those sacraments which 
Christ Himself did not bless. The Saviour was baptized by John the 
Baptist. By that sacred contact with the person of Christ, water was 
sufficiently sanctified to be the matter of baptism. Again, Christ blessed 
both the bread and the wine before the instituting of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. That divine blessing sufficed. The blessings now performed in the 
administration of baptism and in holy Mass are not essential. They 
are rites that have been added for the sake of additional solemnity. 

But the case is different with the oils used in confirmation and ex- 
treme unction. Christ Himself did not use or bless oil for these pur- 
poses. Therefore it has been the traditional practice of the Church to 
consecrate oil for various sacramental uses. Hence the prescription of 
the canon. Canon 781 furthermore directs that the anointing must not 
be done with any instrument, but by the hand of the minister imposed 
upon the head of the person to be confirmed. 

Why does the law insist that there be physical contact between the 
hand of the minister and the forehead of the person? Because con- 
firmation is to be administered by the imposition of the hand. And it 
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is this imposition which is connected with the anointing with the chrism 
that is essential. At the beginning of the rite as now outlined by the 
pontifical, there is another imposition of hands by the bishop over all 
those to be confirmed. But this imposition is a mere ceremony. It is 
not essential. Since the imposition which is joined with anointing is a 
part of the sacrament, it follows that it is never to be omitted. Con- 
sequently even where the person is afflicted with a loathsome or con- 
tagious disease, the anointing may not be performed by means of an 
instrument. 
OLD SYRIAC FABLES 
A hare being thirsty, went down into a well to drink. When he 

had shaked his thirst he found that he was unable to get up out of the 
well again and was very much disturbed. 

Along came a fox who after enjoying a good laugh at the expense of 
the rabbit spoke to him: 

“My friend, learn from this how foolish it is to go anywhere whence 
you may not be able to return; think before you act.” 


Once upon a time some hunters took a lion alive and imprisoned 
him in a strong net. A little mouse happened by and being moved to 
compassion at the fate of the great king, he began to gnaw away at the 
netting. 

Slowly but surely thread after thread gave way. Faster and faster 
worked the industrious little fellow. 

At last the lion was free. Thanking the mouse graciously, he thus 
communed with himself : 

“Tt is wrong to spurn anyone. No one’s aid is to be despised. And 
we must never lose hope. Here when I was in the direst necessity this 
little mouse has saved me.” 


A man was passing by a small lake one day just as a boy was drown- 
ing. 

The lad called out in terror: ‘Please help me, I am drowning.” 

Came the man’s answer: “If you did not know how to swim why 
did you go into the water, you silly lad?” 

“Scold me later,” answered the boy, “but please now help me out.” 


war 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule—Cowper. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Gers 


FORGIVENESS 

In one of his sermons, the late Archbishop Ryan tells the following 
incident : 

During the Civil War two Sisters of Charity while walking one day 
through the streets of Boston were insulted by a man who was intoler- 
ant of everything religious. It happened that, as time passed, this man 
entered the army, was wounded in one of the Missouri battles, and was 
brought to a temporary hospital in charge of these good sisters, where 
he was most kindly treated. 

When he was about to die, the sister who attended him begged him 
to make his peace with God. 

“Sister,” replied the dying soldier, “it is true I have been a bad 
man, but there is one act of my life weighing more heavily on my con- 
science than any other. Once I insulted a member of your Order. 
Were she here now I would fall at her feet, ask her forgiveness, and 
die in peace.” 

“Be comforted,” answered the Sister, “she has already pardoned 
you. The moment you were brought in here I recognized you by the 
mark on your forehead, but long ago I pardoned you from my heart.” 

“And why,” rejoined the soldier, “have you been, if anything, 
kinder to me than the others?” 

“Because you insulted me for His sake,” she responded, kissing her 
crucifix. 

. “Then send at once for your priest,” begged the dying man. “The 
religion that inspires such acts must surely come from God.” 


IN FAR CHINA 

Wang T’i Ch’iu was the first athletic coach at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking. In October, 1930, as we read in the Shield, he 
approached Father Boniface Martin, the faculty moderator of athletics, 
and announced that he would like to take instructions preparatory to 
becoming a Catholic. 

He was asked what prompted this sudden resolve. 

“Well,” said Coach Wang, “I’ve been edified by the unusual con- 
duct of the Catholic boys here in the University. I think an athletic 
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coach understands the fellows better, perhaps, than any of their other 
teachers. All the Catholic boys seem to be dominated by certain, def- 
inite, high motives, and I have concluded that they get these motives 
from their religion.” 

“T have been observing,” he added, “how you Fathers are men of 
high intellectual attainments, and how you devote yourselves without 
reserve to the people of China. I don’t think you would do that unless 
you believed sincerely in the religion which you are practicing.” 

So Wang was instructed. In the course of the lessons, the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ was explained, and it struck him with 
peculiar force. If all the faithful are members of the Body of Christ, 
Mr. Wang reasoned that a Christian ought to wish that all his friends 
should be joined with him in that mystical union. 

“T ought to tell my friends about the Catholic religion, ought I 
not?” he asked. “They ought to be told how fine and wonderful the 
Catholic religion is; and they ought to hear about the means of Re- 
demption. I have a lot of friends, you know, — and it seems to me I 
ought to tell them.” 

Since then Mr. Wang, now Joseph Wang, has been instrumental in 
bringing seven others into the Church. 


“BUGS” 

In the last half of the last century Samuel Stehman Haldeman be- 
came a Catholic. Because he was an outstanding intellectual of his day 
and held the Chair of Natural Science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
his conversion caused considerable comment. 

The story is told by the Catholic Information Society of Narbeth, 
Pennsylvania, that when asked what led him to the threshold of the 
Church, the eminent professor would answer with a single word: 

“Bugs.” 

“Bugs!” the amazed inquirer would usually ask. “Why Bugs?” 

To which the scientist would reply somewhat as follows: 

“No matter how tiny the insect, I have found that the God Who 
made it, provided one organism that controlled all parts and kept them 
working together. I believe that when He was making so big a thing as 
the Church, He would do as much for it. There is only one Church with 
such a single controlling organism. That is why I became a Catholic.” 


we 
The future is purchased by the present.—Johnson. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





THE NEW YEAR 

As the New Year unfolds, we find the churches still adorned in their 
Christmas splendor; we still hear the hymns of peace and promise at 
every service; above all, we can still approach the crib and look with 
wondering eyes at the image of Him Who came to transform hearts 
and homes and the world. 

No better place could be chosen to make resolves for the year that 
stretches out before us than before the crib. Kneeling there at some 
quiet hour, we can gaze deep into the mystery of the human life of 
God, and if resolutions do not form themselves spontaneously even as 
we gaze, we must be hardened indeed. There we cannot help address- 
ing ourselves to God. 

“Oh, why do you come into the world? Why do you leave heaven, 
cross the boundaries of eternity into time, come into our midst, become 
one of ourselves? Is it not because of sin? You could have ruled us 
trom heaven, could have flayed us, frightened us, forced us to good! 
But no! You wished to draw us, not force us to your love. I must be 
drawn by this mighty love! I will be drawn, away from all the evil that 
you come to destroy, drawn only to you!” 

“Oh, why do you come into a stable? Why do you choose straw 
for bedding, brutes for companions, rags for your clothes? Is it not to 
prove to me that there are things more valuable than the finery, the 
luxury, the material comfort I so often make my only ideal? Oh, I 
must be more mindful of the spiritual things, the heavenly things that 
make life worth while; more mindful of charity and purity and meek- 
ness and love of God and prayer. I must and I will.” 

“Why do you come to suffer all through your years? You know 
what awaits you. Mockery — ingratitude —a cross. Is it not to show 
me — poor, blind, wretched creature of pleasure, that crosses and suffer- 
ings are gain; that I too must suffer to rejoice — must ‘follow you’ to be 
with you in happiness? Oh, I must be more patient at home, more 
kindly at work, more forgiving with others, more mortified in my own 
innermost heart. I must and I will!” 

Out of the long catalogue of our individual spiritual needs, each 
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of us will find some at least coming home to us more deeply as we kneel 
before the crib. And the need will be returned to the Child before us 
in the form of a resolution, that will tell Him truly that His coming has 
not been in vain. 


THE MANIFESTATION OF THE LORD 

The age-old feast of Epiphany or Manifestation of the Lord once 
more comes with its lesson to the modern world. There is something 
arresting in the scene of three pagans kneeling before the Christ Child; 
there is something deeply provocative in the voice over the Jordan 
waters; there is something astounding in the change of water into wine 
at the wedding feast of Cana. All three manifest Christ to His world: 
the first bears the character of an unofficial manifestation, the second of 
a universal official authorization, and the third of tremendous innate 
power to make good all claims. In the first we see the Savior in low- 
liness, in the second we note the teacher in authority, in the third we 
recognize the founder in power. As in His day, so too in ours, these 
manifestations have particular appropriateness. 

When was there more need of a Savior, a Teacher, the Miracle 
worker of Galilee? Professing to be Christian, we see with sorrow the 
apostacy of nations from the ideals handed down from the Christian 
centuries. Instead of acknowledging the Savior of Bethlehem, the in- 
dividual nations want to be their own saviors; instead of bowing to the 
divine authorization that was heard across the waters of the Jordan, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him,” we 
see the boast of self-determination under the guise of false liberalism ; 
instead of recognizing Christ to be what He really is, the Son of God, 


_ we see Him treated like a myth of darker days or the product of con- 


temporaneous culture. 

Thinking men and women are sickened by the attempts of a diseased 
civilization trying to be its own physician and as centuries ago they 
look up to find the guiding star to the one who can heal and save. Some 
look to men of political position, others to men of economics and 
thought. Some think to find the healing balm in the correct use of 
money, others in the deepening of so-called education. Most seem to 
be earth bounded, and think it all an economical question and refuse to 
believe that there is a moral question bound up with it all. Are we not 
living in the days of Tiberius? 

For such do we pray on this day of Epiphany that Christ may deign 
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once more to manifest Himself; that the Incarnation may be brought 
home to all as the significant fact of all history; that due recognition of 
divine authorization which was handed down by Christ to His own 
church may be had in these days of significant lack of true spiritual 
leaders. To such may He once more show Himself to be the God of 
power, that He who centuries ago worked miracles with ease and sure- 
ness, May once more stoop down to those of his own race, to heal and 
cure as of yore an ignorant and ill-directed mankind. 

Epiphania Domini! “Show thy face, O Lord, and we shall be 
saved !” 

A DOUBTFUL BARGAIN 

The Catholic Press has been almost one in deprecating the Presi- 
dent’s action in recognizing Russia, while at the same time it has been 
fair in attributing to him honesty and purity of motive. 

We should not like to go as far as some, however, in acclaiming the 
action, since it had to be, as a great diplomatic victory. Indeed, in the 
non-Christian, political sense of the word “diplomacy” it is already be- 
ginning to appear as a great victory for Litvinoff, whose first published 
interviews since the agreement was signed seem like satisfied state- 
ments to the effect that he had, to use the slang expression, “put ont 
over.” 

Important issues on which recognition hinged were the activities of 
the Third International in America and the question of religious toler- 
ance for Americans in Russia. Regarding the former, Litvinoff an- 
swered a pointed question from newspaper correspondents in New York 
City to the effect that “there was no mention of the Third International 
in his pledge to President Roosevelt, and that they were not to read into 
the agreement more than was intended.” Whatever President Roosevelt 
intended, it is plain that Litvinoff would have the world know that it 
was his own intentions that mattered, and that they had little to do with 
the Third International. 

This interpretation seems to us confirmed by Litvinoff’s bragging 
comment on the settlement of the religious question. In an interview 
given at Rome while he was on his way back to Russia, he said: 

“The laws of my country regulating foreign churches and their 
activities are known and there is no prospect or intention of changing 
them. All foreigners or foreign institutions in Russia, to whatever 
nationality they belong, are required and will be required to obey the 
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laws. No exception can be made. In my communication to President 
Roosevelt, I limited myself to sending him an abstract of existing 
Russian legislation bearing on religious bodies, but I made no concession 
to anyone.” 

In other words, things will go on in Russia just as they went before, 
despite any apparent concessions that Litvinoff was forced to make. 

Hence we hardly think that the Russian question is definitely settled. 
That the President did what he deemed best under the circumstances, 
publicly known and unknown, we do not doubt. The question awaits 
as to what will be done if and when it becomes evident that to the 
Russians the agreement was only another scrap of paper. 


A SIGNIFICANT TRIBUTE 
At a testimonial dinner following his investiture as a Domestic Pre- 


late to his Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on December 8th, Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, professor of moral theology at Catholic University and for 
almost thirty years a pioneer in the fight for social justice, was honored 
by a number of notables and friends. 

Of especial interest were the words of Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins, because they show how closely linked are the ideals 
and plans of the present administration at Washington with the Cath- 
olic program. Miss Perkins, who is not a Catholic, said: 

“However much we recognize that the honor conferred upon Mon- 
signor Ryan is a Church honor, there have been few cases where a 
Church honor has brought such universal rejoicing. . . . Some of us have 
been so bold as to interpret it not only as an honor to Father Ryan, but 
also as a recognition of the principles of social justice for which we 
work. ... 

“We look to him to lead in the future as he has in the past to better 
working and living conditions. I thank Father Ryan for what he has 
done in the past, but more than that, for the leadership he is going to 
give us in the things we must undertake in the future.” 


STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 
A dispatch to the Catholic papers announces the organization in 


Chicago of a Catholic Conference on Family Life, whose object is “the 
promotion of the welfare of the family and the encouragement by every 
means within its power of wholesome and successful family life.” 

This is indeed a worthy and timely work. There has been a mount- 
ing tide of talk concerning the breakdown of family ties—the disintegra- 
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tion of the home —the rejection of parental authority and filial obe- 
dience. It is impossible not to recognize the evils, and basic evils they 
are in any society that would perdure. That the recognition of the 
evils is leading to corporate action is worthy of comment and praise. 

The Encyclical of His Holiness Pope Pius XI on Christian mar- 
riage is to guide the activities of the Conference. Hence it began by 
condemning modern efforts to have outside educational efforts take the 
place of the home, and pledged itself to the encouragement of a well- 
founded and thoroughly Catholic parental educational program. “It 
will work in practical ways for the improvement of American housing 
conditions and will endeavor to promote the Association of the Holy 
Family throughout the country.” 


This is sufficient outline of the purposes of the new organization to 
recommend it to every Catholic who is seriously interested in the pres- 
ervation of his own family life and in the reconstruction of society 
along Christian lines. We earnestly urge that all possible support be 
given to the Catholic Conference on Family Life wherever its organiza- 
tion may be proposed. 


JEALOUSY 


“One of the vilest, most despicable, and most destructive of passions 
is jealousy, yet he who is its slave oftentimes excites a deep and heart- 
felt pity, for he raves as a maniac, he weeps as a child, and shudders at 
the thoughts of injury that has never been done to him; he foams and 
vociferates and grins and threatens as one demented ; he renders himself 
an unwelcome guest, an uncared-for companion. 


“Tf though, he were to cause solely his own unhappiness, this vice 
would be lessened tenfold; but it has its object, its why and wherefore, 
and if it have no groundwork, no foundation, the jealous man’s inven- 
tive powers are fully capable of fancying and supplying the necessary 
materials for their creation. Thence the evil, the dreadful consequences 
of this passion. 


“The jealous man is revengeful, querulous, rash, and credulous; he 
forms a compound of many faults that are strengthened and nurtured 
into formidable vices; often they are the offspring of the one over- 
whelming passion, jealousy, which, in a manner, destroys the germs of 
good qualities, which otherwise might bud, develop, and shine forth to 
his honor.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


OUR LORD WAS BORN POOR 


The time had come when Mary 
was to bring forth her Child, and 
From “Novena st J oseph _ 
for Christmas” about seeking a 

lodging for her in 
Bethlehem. But there was none to 
be found. He sought it in the vil- 
lage inn, and even there he found 
nothing: “There was no room for 
them in the inn.” And so Mary 
was constrained to find her way 
to a poor cave, and there give 
birth to her Son; and though 
Bethlehem was full of people, 
there was not a living thing in the 
cave that night with the Holy 
Family except two animals. 

x ok OF 

When the children of the great 
ones of the world are born, it is 
in warm rooms full of lovely fur- 
nishings; they have cradles made 
of precious materials, clothing of 
the finest goods, and service from 
the most famous doctors and 
nurses in the country. But the 
King of Heaven, instead of a 
warm and well furnished room, 
had a cold cave, where the only 
furnishings were wisps of hay; in- 
stead of a soft feather bed, He 
had a handful of hard, uncomfort- 
able straw; instead of fine cloth- 
ing, He had poor, rough, cold and 
damp swaddling clothes; in place 
of a warm fire and the service of 
expert doctors, He had nothing 
but the breath and the company of 
two animals; and in place of a 
cradle of precious material, He 
had a miserable manger. Even 
poor people are born at home, and 
though they may be poor, they 
have all the comforts of clothes 


and fire and service that can be 
had at least out of charity. What 
child of poor parents was ever 
born in a stable? 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

God the Son was in a way 
bound to preserve His mother 
From “The from the stain of 
Glories of original sin. Other 
Mary” children cannot choose 
the mother they are to have; but 
if it were to be given to anyone to 
make her anything he would — 
what kind of a son would he be if 
he made her a slave instead of a 
queen? or if he made her poor in- 
stead of rich? or if he made her 
the enemy of God instead of His 
friend? 

If then the Son of God could 
choose the mother He wanted, we 
must hold it for certain that He 
made her a mother worthy of 
God: a mother, that is, worthy of 
the most pure God, herself free 
from every stain of sin. 

The Incarnate Word surely 
chose for Himself a mother of 
whom He would not have to be 
ashamed. But what a source of 
shame it would have been to Him 
to hear the demons saying: Your 
mother was once a sinner — one of 
our slaves! It surely would have 
been unbecoming for Our Lord to 
be born of a woman deformed or 
crippled in body, or of one whose 
body was possessed by the devil; 
but much more unbecoming would 
it have been if He had been born 
of a woman who had once been 
deformed in soul— whose soul 
had at one time been possessed by 
Lucifer! 

Besides, we know that Our Lord 
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came down on earth more to re- 
deem Mary than all other men. 
Now there are two ways to re- 
deem: one by rescuing a person 
who has already fallen, the other 
by preventing the persons from 
falling — and this second is surely 
the more honorable way, because 
by it the redeemed person does 
not contract the stain which always 
follows upon a fall. And surely we 
must believe that God redeemed 
His mother in the most honorable 
possible way: namely, not by de- 
livering her from a sin she had 
contracted, but by delivering her 
from even contracting the sin. 
TRUE LOVE OF GOD 
When a soul begins to give it- 
self to God, and tastes the sweet- 
. . ness of those sensi- 
From “Practice be consolations with 
of the Love : 
of Christ” which the Lord 
seeks to attract it to 
Himself and detach it from earth- 
ly pleasures, it indeed begins to be 
detached from earth and attached 
to God; but there is a defect in its 
attachment to God; for it is moved 
more by the enjoyment of those 
spiritual consolations than by a 
true desire to give pleasure to 
God; and it deceives itself in be- 
lieving that the greater the pleas- 
ure it feels in its devotions, the 
more it is loving God. And this is 
the reason why it grows disquieted 
and complains when it is hindered 
from practicing the devotions 
which give it pleasure, and called 
by obedience or charity or the 
duties of its state in life to other 
occupations. This is the universal 
defect of our human frailty—to 
seek our own satisfaction in every 
action. 

Thus, when a soul fails to find 
in its devout practices the sweet- 
ness it once enjoyed, either it 
abandons them altogether or at 
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least begins to shorten and omit 
part of them; and going on thus 
day by day, it finally comes to 
leave them entirely. This misfor- 
tune overtakes many a soul called 
by God to His holy love; they be- 
gin to advance along the way of 
perfection, and make some prog- 
ress as long as the spiritual sweet- 
nesses last; when, however, the 
sweetness ceases, they leave every- 
thing and return to their old man- 
ner of life. But we must realize 
and be convinced that the love of 
God, and perfection, do not con- 
sist in feeling tenderness and con- 
solation, but in overcoming self 
love and in doing God’s holy will. 
St. Francis de Sales says: God is 
just as lovable when He consoles 
us as when He tries us. 
GIVING TO GOD 

If we would be assured of not 
losing God, let us: give ourselves 
wholly to Him. He 
that does not give 
himself wholly to God 
is ever in danger of turning his 
back on Him; but a soul which 
resolutely separates itself from 
everything, and gives itself all to 
God, will no more lose Him; be- 
cause God Himself will not allow 
that a soul that has heartily given 
itself all to Him, should turn its 
back upon Him and_ perish. 
Wherefore a great servant of God 
was wont to say that when we read 
of the fall of anyone who had be- 
fore given signs of loving a holy 
life, we must consider that such a 
person had not given himself 
wholly to God. 


ak 

All the perfection that can be 
attained in this world, which is a 
place of purification, and conse- 
quently a place of pains and 
troubles, consists in suffering 
patiently those things that are 
opposed to our self love. 


From “Pious 
Reflections” 
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Book Reviews 








DOCTRINE 

To Whom Shall We Go? By Rev. 
Frederick Macdonnell, S.J. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, 1933. ix-200 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

The finest trait of the book is its uni- 
form kindliness. It does not profess to 
be a work of controversy, although it 
is an excellent piece of apologetics. It 
purposes to help toward a better spirit 
of kindly understanding of non - Cath- 
olics who abide outside the Church 
through no fault of their own. There is 
no vituperation, no harsh arraignment, 
but a delicate sympathy that knows 
how to be kindly without being un- 
reasonably broadminded. 

The work might be called a study of 
various phases of the great Christmas 
letter of Pius XI in 1931 “Lux 
Veritatis’ in which His Holiness ad- 
dressed not only Catholics but also 
others who might be inclined to read. 
The fundamental doctrine of the Di- 
vinity of Christ and the Divine Mater- 
nity, were brought forth as the two 
things that modern religious innovations 
have cast aside or weakened. The author 
gives the English version of the en- 
cyclical at the end of the volume. The 
chapter on Thinking True is a very 
good explanation of the true meaning 
of broadmindedness, which should be 
read by every American Catholic. The 
chapter, Channel of Grace, is a sym- 
pathetic explanation of what the Eu- 
charist is, and of the unwarranted de- 
privation suffered by non-Catholics be- 
cause of the ruthless action of the Re- 
formers. In answer to the pitiful cry 
that must well up from the heart of so 
many outside the Church “Why am I 
deprived of it?” comes the answer of 
the Encyclical “They have shut off the 
channel of grace.’ Other items of note 
will be found in the chapters: For- 
giveness of Sin, Great Sacrament of 
Matrimony, in which divorce and birth- 
control are cited, Key to the Scriptures, 
Person of Christ, Authority of the Pope. 

Bishop Merris of Little Rock intro- 
duces the book with a very laudatory 
letter, but upon reading the book one 
recognizes that the praise was well 
placed. The viewpoint of kindliness and 


strength is always the viewpoint of 
Christ, and one feels that Father Mac- 
donnell has succeeded in distilling a bit 
of that same spirit not merely for non- 
Catholic readers, but also for those who 
may have experienced difficulty in ad- 
justment to circumstances which is such 
a living need of our American Catholic. 
—P. J. E. 
LITURGY 

Altar and Sanctuary. (The Catholic 
Action Series of Study Club Textbooks, 
vol. 1, no. 1). By Angela A. Clendenin. 
56 pages. 

The New and Eternal Testament. (The 
Catholic Action Series of Study Club 
Textbooks, vol. 1, no. 2). By Rev. F. J. 
Morrell and Angela A. Clendenin. Pub- 
lished by The Catholic Action Com- 
mittee of Women, 307 East Central Ave- 
nue, Wichita Kansas, 1933. 55 pages. 
Price, single copies 25 cents (55-99 
copies, 20 cents; 1CO or more, 18 cents). 

Some time ago the Apostolic Delegate 
stated: “Study clubs, by whatever name 
they may be known, can help to pre- 
pare layman for Catholic Action.” 
Wichita Catholics have put this into 
practice. The Catholic Action Com- 
mittees there sponsor quite an extensive 
program of lay activities, not the least 
important of which is a series of study 
club texts. Realizing that personal 
holiness is basic to all successful apos- 
tolate, the Committee has started with 
the Mass. Five study club text books on 
this subject have been planned, two of 
which have already appeared, and the 
others to appear at the rate of one a 
year. 

The first number begins with an in- 
troduction on what a study club is, how 
to organize one, and how to use the text 
in these clubs. Seven topics are then 
listed and developed in four to five pages 
each, with a list of topics for discussion, 
questions, subjects suggested for papers 
and references. The seven topics treated 
in this number relate to the externals of 
the Mass: The Christian Altar. Altar 
Furnishings and Decorations, Church 
Linens, Sacred Vessels, Light and Color 
in the Liturgy, and two on Sacerdotal 
Vestments. 

The second number gives an elemen- 
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tary study of the Mass, its early history 
and disciplinary canons. Here again the 
same order is followed, and seven topics 
are treated: The Last Supper, The 
Bloody Sacrifice, The Clean Oblation, 
The Mass and the early Church, The 
Mass and early Christian Symbolism, 
and two on the Celebration of Mass. 

Any one interested in study clubs will 
welcome these texts. Highschools and 
clubs often ask for a list of topics for 
study. What better can be given to such 
than these texts which have been drawn 
up with great care and have avoided 
the two pitfalls of such efforts: being 
too minute and thus losing the investi- 
gator in cumbersome bypaths, or of be- 
ing too general and _ accomplishing 
nothing in the way of futher knowledge. 
We have here a safe guide since the 
entire Catholic Action movement there, 
whether we consider the K of C Catholic 
Action Committee “of the Catholic Action 
Committee of Women, is entirely under 
ecclesiastical supervision. Wichita Cath- 
olics are to be commended for their pro- 
gressiveness in a matter that is evidently 
very dear to the heart of the Holy 
Father. —P. J. E. 

FICTION 

Maureen O’Day. By Ruth Irma Low. 
Benziger Brothers. 132 pp. $1.00 net. 

Written in a style that will interest 
and hold little children, this story has 
a charm that will attract grown ups as 


well. One can almost hear the small 
tots of one’s acquaintance speaking 
throughtout the story; the author 


evidently knows and loves children, and 
the fact that she can portray them so 
faithfully in their simplicity, their ob- 
serving ways, their very manner of 
thinking, indicates that she has—and 
uses—exceptional ability as a story teller. 
—R.J.M 

Sonny. By Stephen Morris Johnston. 
Benziger Bros. 168 pages. $1.50 net. The 
author of this book is Stephen M. John- 
ston; but this reviewer (perhaps he is 
wrong) ) is inclined to think that Stephen 
M. Johnston is a woman and a nun. It 
is the story of a boy in the “Red River 
Country” who becomes acquainted with 
two strange creatures—the two nuns 
who have come to conduct a vacation 
school there. The style is remarkably 
clear and unstrained, and the story 
charmingly told—R. J. M. 


DRAMA 
Light of Lourdes. A Drama in Three 


Acts. By Helen M. McCabe. Published 
by the Catholic Dramatic Movement, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Price 35 cents; 10 
copies, $3.00. Royalty: Members of the 
Catholic Dramatic Guild, $5.00 others, 
$10.00. 

The main character of this drama, 
Bernadette Soubirous, has just recently 
been proclaimed a saint by the Church. 
This makes the play very opportune. 
Further, the story of Lourdes is told 
very dramatically and impressively, and 
anyone who only reads the play will ob- 
tain a new appreciation of this famous 
place of pilgrimage. 

This is one of the class of plays that 
must be presented almost perfectly in 
order to do justice to the theme. Any 
mediocrity in the cast, and makeshift at- 
tempt at the setting, (which in some 
details is rather unusual for ordinary 
stages) will “let down” the play and 
the audience. 

li this drama could be presented on a 
large, well-equipped stage, with excel- 
lent music and with a chorus singing the 
entire Credo or Lourdes Hymn as they 
are sung at Lourdes, instead of the final 
curtain cue as it is written, the effect of 
the presentation would be unfailing. 

—M. J. H. 
POEMS 

Seven Hundred Years. An _ Auto- 
biography of Verse by the Servite Scho- 
lastics. Edited by Joseph M. Vosburgh, 
O.S.M. Published by the Servite Fathers, 
Mt. St. Philip Monastery, Granville, 
Wis. 

This slender volume was assembled to 
commemorate Septuacentennial  cele- 
bration of the Order of the Servants of 
Mary. It is composed of fifty-one poems 
composed by the Servite Scholastics. 

“Among the many thousands who re- 
joice in this great Septuacentennial cele- 
bration,” says the Editor in the Fore- 
word, “none, perhaps, are more en- 
thusiastic than the Scholastics and 
Novices of the Order. Wishing to add 
their pure voices to the general chorus 
of acclaim for so great an event, they 
would send forth through the medium 
of this volume the songs and paeans that 
so stirring an occasion has evoked from 
their fervid spirits.” 

It is indeed a fine tribute. Some of 
the paeans were found fit to be pub- 
lished in the Catholic World, the 
Savior’s Call, The Catholic Tribune, and 
other magazines—A. T. Z. 
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. Catholic Events %4 


Persons: 

The Most Rev. Joseph Chartrand, bishop of Indianapolis, died unexpectedly on 
December 8th at the age of 63. Bishop Chartrand was highly regarded in Indian- 
apolis as a civic leader and in the Catholic world was noted as the creator of a 
highly developed educational system in his diocese. He was most outstanding as 
a promoter of daily Communion; in his Cathedral church Holy Communion was 
distributed time after time each morning, and the beloved bishop himself made a 
habit of being present in the confessional at an early hour of the morning to hear 
the confessions of any and all who might wish to come. 

The Rev. Joseph A. Elenz, C.Ss.R., one time professor of moral theology in 
the Redemptorist Seminary at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, and later Rector of Holy 
Redeemer parish in Detroit, died suddenly in New Orleans, La., on December 
20th. He was only 44 years old. The funeral was held in Chicago, his native 
city, on Saturday, December 22nd. 

Josephus Daniels, ambassador of the United States to Mexico, has again 
publicly made known to Mexicans his support of religion. He accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at a meeting of the Pan-American Round Table, but was told that 
the rules of the organization forbade all discussion of politics or religion. Despite 
this fact, he said: “If I am prohibited from speaking on religion, I may still 
declare that the most heroic spirits since the days in which the first Christians 
defied the power of Imperial Rome, to this epoch, have been those who have sensed 
strange things and ways beyond the earth, and who have held the belief that every 
Christian is in truth a citizen of a foreign country, of a celestial kingdom, and 
who believe that after death, each true one of them will enter into that great man- 
sion which was not built by human hands and which is eternal in the heavens.” 

Forty Archbishops and ‘Bishops and a large number of priests unanimously 
adopted a resolution deploring recent lynchings and urging that steps be taken by 
state executives to prevent their occurrence in the future. The action was taken 
at a luncheon in St. Louis, Mo., which followed the consecration of the Most Rev. 
Christian Winkleman as Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis. The resolution reads: 
“Whereas the members of the Catholic Hierarchy and the priests of the Catholic 
Church here assembled, firmly believe that the wave of violence and lawlessness, 
as demonstrated by the lynchings that have lately occurred in some states of our 
country, is deeply to be regretted; that such deplorable demonstrations must in- 
evitably lead to the destruction of our civilization, to a loss of respect for law and 
order, and unless checked must eventually end in a return to barbarism: Be it, 
therefore, resolved, that we request every Governor in the United States to take 
immediate steps to so organize the law enforcement bodies of their respective States 
that such occurrences may be rendered impossible for the future.” 

Bernadette Soubirous, to whom the Blessed Virgin appeared at Lourdes just 
75 years ago, was canonized by Pope Pius XI on December 8th. Twenty rela- 
tives of the new saint were present at the canonization, while it was estimated 
that some 50,000 persons were gathered within or outside the walls of St. Peter’s 
at Rome for the event. The Feast of St. Bernadette Soubirous was fixed for 
April 10th, the date of her death. 
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Mr. James A. Farley and Mrs. Farley were granted an audience by Pope Pius 
XI in Rome early in December at which the Holy Father expressed the happiest 
predicitions for the prosperity of the United States and his warmest personal 
sympathy for President Roosevelt and the American people. 

The Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was recently tendered a reception by the Knights of Columbus at the May- 
flower hotel in Washington. In an address to the representatives of the Knights, 
his Excellency lauded the activity of the order at home and abroad, and told them 
that the Holy Father is keenly interested in their work. He concluded by telling 
them that their greatest power lay in the continuance of their good example, in the 
following words: “But whatever may be your activity, at home or abroad, your 
greatest power for good shall always lie in this —the good example you and your 
families have set your fellowmen. Example is a great force; it is the greatest 
power of any nation. The Church is pleased and proud to have such an army, 
always compact and united in good example, in religious duties as well as in public 
life. Your love of country is outstanding because it is inspired by love of God. 
An army of citizens inspired by such a love is invincible.” 


Places: 


In Spain the great victory of the Catholics in the recent election, which, result- 
ing in the sending of more than 200 deputies to the new Parliament, whereas 
formerly there had been only 20, has been attributed to many causes. Three posi- 
tive factors were given by writers in Spain: 1) the organization of Accion Popular 
together with the influence of its dynamic young leaders, especially Gil Robles; 
2) the influence of the daily, “El Debate,” which put out special editions and 
articles, and did much, by its authority and prestige, to marshall the Catholic 
forces; 3) the women’s vote, which had been expected by the Socialists who put 
woman suffrage into the Spanish Constitution to support their party. The out- 
raged religious sentiments of the women showed itself in the strong Catholic vote. 
Negative factors in the victory were the disastrous policies of Azana and the 
Socialists, which ruined the national economy and had absolutely no regard for the 
religious beliefs of the greater part of the people. To this was added the arbi- 
trariness and dictatorial tactics of the former government, which had suspended 
the press, deported opponents, wasted public funds, allowed crime to go unpunished, 
and unequally distributed public patronage. A significant fact of the election is 
this that many of the Catholic delegates are comparatively young men, deeply and 
intelligently interested in the welfare of their country. They are optimistic for 
the future, foretelling the day when the Government will come into their hands. 

In Austria, a decision reached at a conference of the hierarchy, under the pres- 
idency of Cardinal Innitzer, held in Vienna, directs Austrian priests who have 
been elected to political office to resign these posts, and forbids them to accept 
such posts in the future. Since the war the Austrian clergy has taken an active 
part in government affairs and exerted a powerful influence in the rehabilitation 
of the country. The late Msgr. Ignatz Sippel, has often been called the savior of 
Austria. At present there are five members of the Catholic clergy in the Austrian 
chamber of deputies and three in the Senate, while priests hold office in many local 
governmental groups. The measure prohibiting priests to accept or hold political 
office is called a temporary one, made desirable by the bitterness of present day 
Austrian politics, and in conformity with the repeatedly expressed wishes of the 
Holy Father that the clergy refrain from active participation in political affairs. 
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Lucid 


A kind old lady on a holiday trip 
showed great compassion for a fellow- 
passenger who was a poor sailor. Having 
taken a deck chair beside the patient, 
the old lady seemed anxious to offer 
advice. 

“They say,” she remarked, “that a 
good novel can distract one’s thoughts 
from sea-sickness. Would you like to 
read this one?” 

“What’s the title?” 

“The Great Upheaval.” 

4 

A certain Chicago advertising man is 
noted for his thriftiness; Strangely, he 
is of Scotch descent. Imagine our amaze- 
ment, at a recent select little dinner, to 
hear him call for the check. He blushed 
as he looked at it, but paid it like a man. 

The next day’s paper carried this head- 
line: 

“Scotchman Murders Ventriloquist !” 

* 

Nervous Passenger (on maiden flight 
with nephew): H-here, t-t-tell me when 
you’re going to loop-the-loop again. 

Nephew: Well, I don’t always know. 

% 

Doctor: How’s your cold, Mr. Miller? 

Mr Miller: It’s very stubborn, Doctor. 

Doctor: How’s your wife? 

Mr. Miller: She’s about the same. 

* 

Englishman: “Waita!” 

Waiter: “Yes sah.” 

Englishman: ‘“What’s this you just 
served P” 

Waiter: “It’s bean soup, Sir.” 

Englishman: “I don’t care what its 
been, what is it now?” 

* 

Careless Host: ‘“Didn’t I meet your 
brother a few minutes ago?” 

Guest: “No. That was I.” 

Careless Host: “Well, well. Extra- 
ordinary resemblance, isn’t it.” 

% 

“My dear,” called a wife to her hus- 
band, who was in the next reom; “what 
are you opening that can with?” 

“Why,” he said, “with a can opener; 
what did you suppose?” 

“Well,” replied his wife, “I thought 
from your remarks, you were about to 
open it with prayer.” 


Intervuatls 


al” 


“Hi, there,” bellowed a policeman to 
an inebriated citizen, “you can’t stand 
there in the street.” 

“Yes, I can, orfsher,” retorted the 
citizen proudly. “Don’t you worry ’bout 
me. I been standin’ here an hour an’ 
ain’t fell off yet.” 

* 


Old Mose was pretty sick and after he 
had groaned and tossed and moaned for 
two days, Abe asked him if he shouldn’t 
go and get a doctor. Mose agreed that 
it would be a good thing, but he made 
one provision—it must be a horse doctor. 

“A horse doctah!” exclaimed Abe, 
puzzled. “Why ?” 

“Well, Ah’ve had all them other kinda 
doctahs,” explained Mose, “an’ they’s all 
right if you knows what’s wrong wid 
yo’self. Dey asks you what is wrong and 
yuh tells em and dey gives you somethin’ 
fer it. But Ah. doan’t know what is 
wrong wif me dis time an’ I got to have 
a hoss doctah. Dose fellers kain’t ask dere 
customers what ails dem—dey jus’ 
natcherly gotta know! 

* 


Woman: I was to have met my hus- 
band here two hours ago; have you seen 
him? 

Shopwalker: Possibly, madam. Any- 
thing distinctive about him? 

Woman: Yes; I imagine he’s purple 
by this time. 

%*% 


A man walked into a hat shop. “I’ve 
just lost a bet,” he said, “and want a 
soft hat.” 

The salesman, selecting a hat from the 
shelf behind him, handed it to the pro- 
spective customer with the remark: 
“This is the softest hat we’ve got.” 

The customer gazed at it speculatively. 
“What I want,” he said reluctantly, “is 
something a little more tender. I’ve got 
to eat it.” 


* 

The little man who had been hauled 
into court by his wife shuddered as the 
judge cornered him up with his keen 
questioning. “Where did you first meet 
this woman?” the judge asked. 

The witness responded: “Your Hon- 
or, I never did exactly meet her—she 
overtook me.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 

A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily masses, the daily Holy Com- 
munions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed Students for the founders and associate founders of Re- 
demptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the work performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 

St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, St. Louis) $2,654.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,514.00 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 


Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse 
League Promoters of Rock Church 

St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 

Little Flower Burse 

St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 

St Rita’s Burse 

St. Thomas Apostle Burse 

St. Gerard’s Burse 

St. Peter’s Burse 

Holy Family Burse 

St. Anthony’s Burse 

Mary Gockel Burse 

Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse. 1,085.43 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 





Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





to = 
BOeKS 


for the new year 
WORTH READING WORTH POSSESSING 


BIOGRAPHY 


by Thos. M. Schwertner 
by Joseph Clayton 
by Christopher Hollis 


HISTORY 
The Redemptorists in the West 
The Redemptorist Centenaries 


RELIGION 
by C. J. Eustace 


The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
by Joseph Anger 


LITERATURE 
' Whistles of Siler by Helen Parry Eden 
Blue Portfolio by Vera Marie Tracy 


DEVOTIONAL 
Our Divine Friend by Schryvers-Coll 


These books may be obtained through 


THE LIGUORIAN 
Box A 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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The Church and Spiritualism by Herbert Thurston 
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